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AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH AFRICA 
Address by Henry S. Villard * 


[Released to the press August 19] 


Never before has the word Africa meant so 
much to the people of the United States. On 
the morning of November 8, 1942, the name of 
the erstwhile Dark Continent leaped into the 
headlines, and America suddenly learned that 
thousands of her sons had landed on what used 
to be considered a distant shore. By now we 
all know the enormous importance of North 
Africa to the prosecution of the war against the 
Axis and the part it plays in global strategy. 

But Africa is a vast territory, three and one- 
half times as big as the United States, with a 
population about as large. It embraces a tre- 
mendous range of climate, geography, flora and 
fauna, natural resources, and cultures. The 
Africa of the Congo is very different from 
Morocco or Algeria. Ethiopia is totally unlike 
Portuguese Mozambique. The Union of South 
Africa has an individuality of its own. Yet 
each in its way represents the continent, a piece 
of the jig-saw puzzle which goes to make up the 
variegated whole. 

In these days of miraculously fast transporta- 
tion, the existence of such a huge land with still 
undeveloped riches and a relatively primitive 
native population is alone enough to arouse our 
curiosity. In addition, the war has turned a 
powerful searchlight on Africa, focusing at- 
tention on its strategic position and bringing 
home the fact that there are intricate problems 
to be solved there if future threats to world 


peace are to be avoided. 


From Brazzaville to Casablanca, from Accra 
to Nairobi, from Eritrea to Cairo, our boys in 
uniform are learning today what Africa is like. 
Many of them will come back with a first-hand 
knowledge of those problems which must be 
considered in any organization for the peace— 
problems dealing with the orderly exploitation 
of raw materials, with the opportunity for 
trade by all nations, with the welfare and ad- 
vancement of the native inhabitants. These 
are subjects which must interest everyone con- 
cerned with human progress, whether in the 
economic, commercial, or sociological field. 
For the first time we as a nation are beginning 
to ask exactly what are the relations of our 
country with the great undeveloped continent 
across the seas, and what are those relations to 
be in the future. 

I shall try to state the main problems with 
respect to Africa from the standpoint of the 
American Government. But first, let me men- 
tion briefly the historic connections of this 
country with the Africa we have always heard 
about and read about, but which because of its 
remoteness from our ordinary paths of travel 
few of us have ever visited. 

Our first contact with Africa is traceable to 
the iniquitous practice of slave trading. To 
our forefathers, perhaps, as in the case of the 


* Delivered on August 19 by Mr. Villard, who is As- 
sistant Chief of the Division of Near Eastern Affairs 
of the Department of State, at the Chautauqua Insti- 
tute, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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other raiding nations, it did not seem particu- 
larly wrong to land upon an alien coast, seize 
its helpless people, and consign them and their 
descendants to slavery—all in the name of 
progress and the upbuilding of civilization. 
The inhuman traffic in slaves and rum carried 
on by early traders and businessmen in the 
Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, and the Slave 
Coast of Africa had a lasting influence not only 
on our own society but on the outlook of the 
African tribal communities, and reflects the 
dark record of those who participated in the 
spoils. 
- But early in the nineteenth century a bright 
spot appeared in the unpleasant picture. Af- 
ter the acts of 1818 and 1819 had declared trad- 
ing in slaves to be piracy, colonization societies 
in the eastern States made efforts to transport 
and settle in Africa the increasing numbers of 
slaves who had obtained their freedom and for 
whom no economic solution appeared to exist in 
this country. The plans first took tangible 
form in 1821 when, in a transaction reminiscent 
of the purchase of Manhattan Island, a strip 
of land on the edge of the continent nearest to 
South America was obtained from the natives 
of West Africa “for a miscellaneous assort- 
ment, including muskets, tobacco, umbrellas, 
hats, soap, calico, and other things.” 
Philanthropy and government joined hands 
in the founding of what is now Liberia. Amer- 
ican naval vessels brought additional settlers 
in succeeding years, who gradually merged into 
groups of self-administered communities. 
Their difficulties rivaled those of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. Disease, attacks by native tribes, lack 
of supplies, and adverse climatic conditions 
played havoc with the early colonists. Health 
was imperiled; deaths were frequent. In 1837 
the struggling communities united in the Com- 
monwealth of Liberia, governed by a board of 
directors delegated by the several parent soci- 
eties in the United States. A dispute with the 
neighboring British colony of Sierra Leone 
over the right to levy local import duties re- 
sulted in the decision to inaugurate a republic. 
Liberia’s declaration of independence was pro- 
claimed on July 24, 1847, and treaties were soon 
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afterward negotiated with various European 
countries. 

For political reasons in that crucial period 
immediately preceding our Civil War it was not 
possible for the American Government to ex- 
tend recognition to its protégé until 1862. 
From then on, however, the progress of the 
young republic has been followed with a sym- 
pathetic and watchful eye in the United States, 
As I shall explain later, it is the one place on 
the African Continent where our national help 
has been markedly felt—and doubtless our in- 
terest there will continue and deepen. 

Piracy—from Africa—entered into our re- 
lationship at an early date. Under the leader- 
ship of the notorious deys of Algiers, corsairs 
of the Barbary States attacked our shipping in 
the Mediterranean, pillaging our vessels and 
seeking to exact tribute from our merchants. 
In the years between 1801 and 1819 occurred 
many of the incidents which are familiar to 
every American schoolboy, climaxed by the fa- 
mous encounter of Stephen Decatur with the 
Algerian frigate Copper Bottom on June 10, 
1815. By our victory on that occasion we not 
only put an end to the depredations of the cor- 
sair admiral, Rais Hammida, but paved the way 
for the abolition of piracy, of the payment of 
tribute, and of the enslavement of Christian 
prisoners. Our nation was scarcely 40 years 
old when it performed that task. The exploits 
of American naval vessels off the shores of 
Tripoli brought about what none of the Euro- 
pean powers of the time accomplished. It is 
peculiarly fitting that our air, land, and sea 
forces should have returned to the scene today 
to defeat the Nazi and Fascist highwaymen in 
the Mediterranean. 

The most noteworthy contribution by an 
American to the development of Africa lay in 
the work of Stanley, whose name will be for- 
ever associated with the penetration of the 
Congo. His pioneering activities between 1879 
and 1883 stirred our national pride and made us 
conscious of the immense tract of totally un- 
known land that awaited exploration. Here 
was a challenge, sentimental and humani- 
tarian—and to the keen-eyed Yankee, commer- 
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cial as well. In his annual message to Congress 
of December 4, 1883, President Arthur stated 
that the area was being opened to commerce by 
King Leopold’s International Association of the 
Congo; that an American citizen, Stanley, was 
the chief executive officer ; that the objects of the 
association were philanthropic; that the United 
States could not be indifferent to this work, nor 
to the interests of its citizens; and finally that 
cooperation with other commercial powers 
might become advisable in order to promote the 
rights of trade and residence in the Congo Val- 
ley free from the interference or political con- 
trol of any one nation. 

Shortly thereafter we recognized the flag of 
the International Africa Association as the flag 
of a friendly government—and we were the 
first to do so. 

With the opening-up of the Congo, the era 
of colonial rivalries and annexations was on. 
It became necessary to define the formalities to 
be observed in order that new occupations along 
the coast of Africa might be considered effec- 
tive. The question of freedom of commerce 
had to be discussed, as well as the principle of 
freedom of navigation as applied to interna- 
tional rivers, such as in the case of the Danube. 
Acting in concert with the French Government, 
the German Government proposed in October 
1884 that representatives of the various powers 
interested in African commerce should hold a 
conference at Berlin. 

On the stipulation that we should not be 
bound by any of the conclusions that might be 
reached, the United States accepted an invi- 
tation to attend this first international meeting 
on Africa. We signed the General Act of the 
Congress of Berlin on February 26, 1885. 
Shortly thereafter the administration of Presi- 
dent Arthur ended and that of President Cleve- 
land began. It was therefore up to a different 
administration from that under which the 
United States had participated in the conference 
to decide whether or not the act should be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. President 
Cleveland refrained from asking the Senate’s 
approval. The reason he gave was the inclu- 
sion in the act of certain provisions obligating 
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the signatories to maintain neutrality in the 
Congo. region, which were held to conflict with 
our. traditional . policy. of non- -intervention . in 
the disputes of other nations with regard to 
territorial questions... 

Although we did not ratify the Act. of Berlin, 
we made clear our benevolent attitude toward 
the principles it laid down. A great area 
known as the Conventional Basin of the Congo 
was delimited, in which the “open door” policy 
of trade was to apply. The understanding 
reached on this and other matters pertaining 
to the newly discovered heart of Africa was the 
cornerstone on which rested all subsequent 
agreements dealing with that continent. 

Free trade in the Congo at first was short- 
lived. In 1890 the nations met again at Brus- 
sels and passed a General Act and Declaration 
permitting the imposition of 10 percent import 
duties. The United States did not even sign 
this declaration, and stood aside while it was 
made applicable by the signatory nations. © 

In the busy days of treaty-making following 
the first World War this Government became a 
party to several agreements relating to Africa. 
First and foremost, the Convention of St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, signed in September 1919, re- 
vised the previous acts concerning the Conven- 
tional Basin of the Congo, restored freedom of 
trade, and is the instrument governing our rela-_ 
tions with that area today. We signed multi- 
lateral conventions on particular subjects: the 
liquor traffic, in 1919; the arms trade, in 1925; 
slavery, in 1926. Between 1923 and 1925 we ne- 
gotiated six conventions with the powers hold- 
ing mandates in Africa, securing our rights in 
the colonial territories which Germany surren- 
dered by the Treaty of Versailles. Those con- 
ventions established the fundamental principle 
that we had a right to be consulted in the dis- 
position of the ex-enemy colonies, regardless of 
the fact that the Peace Treaty of 1919 had not 
been accepted by the United States. This in- 
terest of our Government in the mandated ter- 
ritories was a significant step in the relationship 
of America to Africa. It not only marked the 
advent of American influence in the determina- 
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tion of ultimate sovereignty over a substantial 
portion of African soil, but also secured us 
equality of opportunity so far as trade or com- 
merce was concerned. 

As I have previously suggested, on all the 
checkerboard map of Africa our ties with the 
Negro Republic of Liberia have been the most 
intimate. With a constitution, flag, and govern- 
ment patterned on our own, with a history of 
American encouragement and _ supervision 
against possible foreign encroachments, it is 
natural that Liberia should constitute our main 
link with the Africa of today. Liberia looms 
out of all proportion to its size for a number of 
reasons. 

For one thing, Liberia is a source of that vital 
commodity, rubber. The Firestone plantations, 
American-owned, are producing about 35 mil- 
lion pounds annually. Another point is Li- 
beria’s favorable situation at the so-called nar- 
rows of the South Atlantic. According to pre- 
cise measurement of the air routes, the Pan 
American Airways base at Fisherman Lake, 
Liberia, is actually nearer to Brazil than the 
French port of Dakar. The implications of 
such a strategic location in the aerial age that is 
sure to follow this war are quite obvious. 

Liberia stands ready to encourage American 
enterprise. Last June President Barclay vis- 
ited Washington and made it clear that he would 
welcome the development of his country by 
United States interests, provided only that they 
benefited Liberia and did not exploit his people. 
The extension of lend-lease aid and the presence 
in Liberia at this moment of American forces 
under the terms of a defense agreement entered 
into last year give an indication of the recipro- 
cal assistance which the two countries are ren- 
dering. I do not doubt that in any plans which 
may be worked out for international security 
after the present conflict, Liberia—across the 
way from the bulge of Brazil—will be one of 
the focal points of special importance to the 
Americas. 

Mention should be made here of our relations 
with Ethiopia. No discussion of Africa would 
be complete without reference to the valiant 
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Kingdom of Haile Selassie, one of the first vic- 
tims of Axis aggression and the first to recover 
its independence. During the entire period of 
Italian occupation, the United States Govern- 
ment steadfastly refused to recognize Italy’s 
claim to sovereignty over Ethiopian territory. 
I have been assured by Mr. Yilma Deressa, Vice 
Minister of Finance of Ethiopia, who was the 
chief Ethiopian delegate to the recent inter- 
national food corference at Hot Springs, that 
this attitude on the part of our Government will 
never be forgotten in his country. 

An extraordinary development of Africa’s 
physical resources is taking place today. The 
war has created an insatiable demand for min- 
erals, lumber, foodstuffs, and tropical produce 
of every sort, draining off surpluses and awak- 
ening new demands in hitherto untouched re- 
gions. Under lend-lease, military supplies have 
flowed in a steady stream to the defense of 
Africat. territories; modern roads and railways 
have been constructed; air bases have dotted 
the landscapes and the airplane has become a 
familiar sight; ports have been enlarged and 
improved. As new needs have arisen under 
the emergency, the demand has increased for 
such little-known ores as tantalite or columbite, 
and for such exotic products as shea butter and 
kapok and calabar beans and pyrethrum. In 
the cause of victory, agents of this Government 
have flown hither and yon collecting valuable 
products for shipment to the Allied war ma- 
chine. The expansion of trade which has oc- 
curred in each direction is limited only by the 
desperately overburdened shipping facilities. 

Such has been the impact of war on the econ- 
omy of Africa that far-reaching results may 
be. anticipated. The artificial stimulus has 
caused many changes in methods of production 
and in the utilization of native labor. A new 
standard of living has been introduced, from 
which Africa cannot retreat. 

Now what of the postwar period? To what 
extent will our ships continue to ply the waters 
of Africa, laden with building supplies and 
machinery on the one hand and returning with 
valuable tropical cargos on the other? Com- 
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mon sense tells us that the wartime pitch can- 
not be maintained, that the requirements of the 
African bases will diminish sharply. It is 
problematical to what degree our lend-lease ar- 
rangements will permit us to extend the proj- 
ects which have so materially assisted the com- 
mon war effort in Africa. War goods will be 
replaced by peace goods, and our normal ship- 
ments of automobiles, radios, leaf tobacco, and 
hardware will be resumed. 

Yet trade is bound to grow over the years. 
We would not be American if we were not in- 
terested in that. Moreover, our recently de- 
veloped use for some of Africa’s products may 
well persist after the war. The staggering 
consumption of metals alone may seriously af- 
fect our own reserves, for instance, of man- 
ganese, copper, and tin. Natural resources 
such as exist in Africa offer great reservoirs for 
development and use by the peoples of the 
world—including those indigenous to Africa. 
In the past these reservoirs have in some in- 
stances been responsible for international 
jealousies and bitter strife. 

To avoid this prolific source of unrest and 
competition, point four of the Atlantic Charter 
was framed. I repeat here the declaration of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill that their respective countries 
“, . . will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity.” 

When the time comes to formulate the condi- 
tions for the better world we all hope will fol- 
low the present struggle, I feel certain that the 
American principle of equality of opportunity 
in trade will remain a paramount factor in 
Africa, applicable in the colonies of whatever 
nationality. Furthermore, our interest in 
Africa is not that of the pirates of old who 
plundered and robbed and took without giving 
in return. Africa needs our skills and serv- 
ices in order to achieve greater productivity, 
just as we need access to Africa’s resources, 
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There will be ample room for cooperative effort 
in the working-out of mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic undertakings. 

Opportunities for American aid of one kind 
or another in Africa after the war will be 
boundless. The single problem of education is 
enough to stagger the imagination. The need 
for educational facilities will dwarf all previ- 
ous efforts of the missionary and philanthropic 
societies which have carried the burden of in- 
struction in the past. For instance, the matter 
of health will cry loudly for attention. Weav- 
ing together the African communities by: air, 
and linking them up in turn with-the other-re- 
gions of the world, brings in its train a host of 
medical problems. In addition to the inex- 
haustible need for private practice, Africa may 


“require the establishment of an adequate trop- 


ical health institute sponsored by governments 
or by an international organization, to prevent 
the transmission of disease and to help eradi- 
cate local sources of infection. 

It is certain that in the fields of education, 
of medicine, of social welfare in general, Amer- 
ica can find full scope for its philanthropic 
impulses. 

While we are well aware of the economic pos- 
sibilities in Africa and the amazing accessibility 
of that continent which is now a fact, the politi- 
cal aspects of the colonial question are also 
clearly of interest to the American people. I 
say this for two reasons: First, because Amer- 
icans are intensely alive to developments all 
over the world; secondly, because the peaceful 
development and welfare of Africa inescapably 
affect the security of all the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The appearance of sore spots and fric- 
tions in the colonial systems of Africa is surely. 
a matter of concern to us. 

From the political standpoint, various solu- 
tions have been proposed here and abroad for 
the problem of colonies. The British Labor 


Party advocates a form of international super- 
vision over the national administration of col- 
onies, carried out by an International Colonial 
Commission functioning under a theoretical 
International Authority to be created after the 
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war. This would leave the existing local ad- 
ministrations intact but would make them re- 
sponsible to the bar of an expert public opinion. 
Others would go further and transfer the sov- 
ereignty now exercised by the controlling power 
to an international body charged with full legis- 
lative and administrative authority over a col- 
ony. Both these forms of international control 
embody the mandate principle, evolved after 
the last war, under which the victorious powers 
assumed the guardianship of certain backward 
peoples “not yet able to stand alone.” The Man- 
dates Commission of the League of Nations 
supervised the carrying-out of various manda- 
tory obligations designed to protect the native 
from abuse and to uphold the international 


commitments of the administering power. - 


Those who advocate a different system believe 
that the Mandates Commission suffered from 
the same fault as its parent body: it lacked the 
teeth to make itself effective; nor could it initi- 
ate policies of its own. They point out that 
while no harm and some good actually resulted 
from the mandate system in Africa, its applica- 
tion in the islands of the Pacific was a tragic 
failure. The Japanese thumbed their noses at 
the Mandates Commission and secretly fortified 
the islands entrusted to their care—eventually 
using them for bases in their attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Still. another suggestion has been made for 
the future handling of colonial problems, which 
has received attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic. This involves the establishment of re- 
gional councils, composed of representatives of 
the powers controlling adjacent or neighboring 
colonial territories, together with such other 
powers as have a valid related interest, as, for 
example, from the standpoint of security. A 
regional council would aim at consultation and 
cooperation on problems common to the imme- 
diate area, on coordination of policies, and 
on mutual checks and criticisms. Here again, 
the proposal is based on the principles of 
trusteeship. 
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Whatever the dispositions of the peace to 
come, it is unlikely in the extreme that the for- 
mer enemy territories in Africa will come into 
the outright possession of any one power. It 
is equally improbable that the United States 
would alone accept jurisdiction or control over 
any part of such former enemy territory. Not- 
withstanding the astonishing and probably 
Axis-inspired rumors which crop up from time 
to time, this Government—in keeping with its 
traditional policy throughout the world—has 
no designs on the colonial possessions of other 
nations and no desire to carve out for its ex- 
clusive benefit any portion of Africa. 

Some of our allies in this great war have 
looked with mixed feelings at America’s inter- 
est in the future treatment of Africa and its in- 
habitants. Yet it is entirely natural in a war 
for the Four Freedoms that we as Americans 
should openly discuss the question of political 
advancement for the natives of Africa. That 
does not mean we intend to see one set of views 
or another enforced, or that we even listen seri- 
ously to the extremists who advocate the instant 
liberation of all dependencies from external 
control, Aside from the chaos and confusion 
which would result from casting adrift on the 
uncertain political seas great masses of inex- 
perienced people, the readiness of the commu- 
nities involved requires the most serious thought. 

The Anglo-Saxon democracies freely admit 
that self-government is a desirable goal. More- 
over, it is increasingly recognized that the im- 
perialism of the past, the old system of colonial 
exploitation, is giving way to new social con- 
cepts. Yet great as our desire may be to see 
the Africans enjoy and profit by political inde- 
pendence, we must remember that definite stages 
of economic progress must precede the capacity 
to manage successfully the self-governing in- 
stitutions of an independent political entity. 

We should furthermore remember that only 
a small minority of the peoples in the colonies 
have expressed a desire for self-government. 
While we may assume that many more would 
ask for it if they knew what it meant and were 
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able to make their wishes known, it is also 
true that many of the inhabitants of these col- 
onies are actually opposed to self-government. 
In Nigeria, for example, numerous Africans op- 
pose it on the ground that they receive a greater 
measure of justice from British courts than they 
do from the African courts functioning in the 
same districts, and because of the fear that 
many of the people would fare less well under a 
purely African regime. 

We reserve to ourselves full liberty of discus- 
sion on such important questions affecting the 
advance of mankind. But in fairness to the 
colonial powers who are our allies, and for the 
sake of greater unity in war and peace, we 
would do well to reflect that we have minorities 
in territories under the United States flag who 
call for self-government. Even though many 
Americans may agree with them, we would 
scarcely welcome being advised by our allies to 
hasten the grant of self-government wherever it 
is asked. If we consider how thorny are the 
problems in our own territories, we will be less 
hasty in reaching conclusions about Africa. 

No doubt the governing powers would wel- 
come our participation in international bodies 
or regional councils, should they be set up, spe- 
cifically to aid in the development of Africa for 
the benefit of the African people. As I have 
just pointed out, the opportunities for improve- 
ment in living standards, in education, health, 
and agriculture, are practically without end. 
The governing powers have developed their 
colonies with limited colonial revenues. 
Granted that these resources have not per- 
mitted as rapid development as the British 
people—or as you and I—might wish, it is 
worth noting that the British Parliament re- 
cently voted to make available over the next 10 
years sums which may amount to 55 million 
pounds or more for the development of the 
British colonies. That is only a drop in the 
bucket of appropriations which Africa could 
absorb, but it is a start. 

If we wish to obtain benefits from the devel- 
opment of Africa, in the interest of all 
peoples—including the natives themselves— 
capital must be supplied for various purposes 
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and from various sources: philanthropic, com- 
mercial, and perhaps international. The proof 
of our sincerity in fulfilling hopes awakened 
during these years of war will lie in our will- 
ingness to contribute to and invest in the future 
of Africa. 

I have mentioned the Treaty of St. Germain, 
signed in 1919, and known as the revising con- 
vention of previous acts on Africa. One of the 
provisions of the St. Germain treaty was that 
another international conference should be held 
10 years after the treaty had gone into effect. 
The purpose of the second meeting would be to 
introduce such modifications as experience 
might have shown to be necessary. In the dec- 
ade before the outbreak of the present war, the 
nations were obviously too preoccupied with 
matters nearer home, for no one ever suggested 
the calling of that second conference. 

So much has been said and written about 
colonial problems, so prominent has been the 
discussion about Africa’s raw materials, that 
another meeting of the nations interested in 
Africa at some future date seems likely. As 
presently distributed among the powers, the 
colonial dependencies present questions which 
must be settled, particularly those relating to 
strategic and economic advantages. 

The continent of Africa is bound to play a 
prominent part in any system of international 
security which may be devised for the future. 
At Dakar the presence of an American naval 
mission under Vice Admiral William Glassford 
is testimony to the importance of the Atlantic 
routes and to our cooperation with the French 
in making them safe for travel. Such a stra- 
tegic locality as Liberia has been shown to be 
vital to the defense of this hemisphere. Our 
traditional policy of the “open door,” if ap- 
plied uniformly to all colonial areas, is one 
which we confidently expect will aid in remov- 
ing sources of economic conflict and contribute 
to the advancement of the native. If raw ma- 
terials are made accessible to all on a basis of 
non-discrimination, one of the fundamental 
excuses for conquest by force will be destroyed 
and a real step will be taken toward a peaceful 
world. 
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EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE NATIONALS 


{Released to the press August 20] 


The United States Government has requested 
Japan to grant and to obtain from its allies safe- 
conduct for the exchange vessel Gripsholm and 
has good reason to hope that safe-conduct for 
the vessel will be received in time to permit the 
forthcoming exchange to be made at Mormugao, 
Goda, Portuguese India, by October 15. 
~ As soon as additional details are available the 
State Department will make a further an- 
nouncement for the information of relatives 
and friends of those Americans who are ex- 
pected to return from the Far East. 

The War Department last night, August 19, 
issued the following notice, which is self- 
explanatory : 

“The sailing of the exchange ship Gripsholm 
to the Far East has been advanced. All persons 
who received labels from the Provost Marshal 
General authorizing packages to be sent to 
prisoners of war and civilian internees in the 
Far East must have such packages in New York 
by midnight of August 27. This changes the 
former time for receipt of parcels in New York 
from September 15 to August 27 and applies 
only to persons who received the labels from the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General for pack- 
ages to prisoners of war and civilian internees 
in the Far East.” 


{Released to the press August 21] 


In connection with the forthcoming exchange 
of American and Japanese nationals at Mor- 
mugao, Gda, Portuguese India, the Department 
of State in cooperation with the Post Office De- 
partment has made special arrangements for 
the dispatch and delivery of first-class mail to 
the returning American repatriates on the ex- 
change vessel Gripsholm. Parcels may not be 
sent to persons returning on the Gripsholm as 
all cargo space has been made available to the 


American Red Cross for medicines, concen- 
trated foods, and other relief supplies for 
prisoners of war and interned civilians in the 
Far East. Next-of-kin parcels for prisoners of 
war and interned civilians remaining in the Far 
East may be sent by those who have received the 
necessary labels from the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General, if they reach New York by 
August 27 as already announced to the press. 
Mail (letters and postal cards but not par- 
cels) for the American nationals returning from 
the Far East should bear full foreign postage 
and be mailed in time to reach New York by 
August 30 at the latest. They should be ad- 
dressed in accordance with the following model : 


John Jones, 
Prospective Repatriate on M.S. Gripsholm, 


Care of Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mail sent as prescribed above will be delivered 
after the vessel has cleared the port of Mor- 
mugao on the return voyage. There is no as- 
surance that mail sent to the repatriates through 
other channels will reach Mormugiao in time to 
be delivered to the repatriates. 

On the return voyage the Gripsholm is sched- 
uled to call at Port Elizabeth and Rio de Janeiro 
where mail may also be addressed to prospective 
repatriates in care of the American Consulate 
and American Embassy, respectively. 

It is expected that mail intended for officially 
reported American prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in the Far East, addressed in the usual 
manner for such mail, will also be carried on the 
Gripsholm. 

Subject to censorship regulations, commercial 
facilities are understood to be available for tele- 
graph communication with persons at Mor- 
mugao. 

Ample supplies of food, clothing, and medi- 
cines will be provided on the exchange vessel to 
meet the needs of its passengers. 
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THE AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR THE PROTECTION AND SALVAGE OF ARTISTIC 
AND HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN EUROPE 


[Released to the press August 20] 


The President has approved the establishment 
of an American Commission for the Protection 
and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monu- 
ments in Europe, with the Honorable Owen J. 
Roberts, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, aschairman. Mr. David E. Fin- 
ley, Director of the National Gallery and a 
member of the Commission of Fine Arts, has 
been appointed vice chairman, and Mr. Hunt- 
ington Cairns, secretary-treasurer of the Gal- 
lery, will serve as secretary-treasurer of the 
Commission. The other members of the Com- 
mission are: The Honorable Herbert Lehman, 
Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations; the Honorable Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress; Dr. William Bell 
Dinsmoor, President of the Archeological In- 
stitute of America; Dr. Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and President of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors; and Dr. Paul J. Sachs, As- 


sociate Director of the Fogg Museum of Fine 


Arts of Harvard University. The members 
will serve for three years. 

The headquarters of the Commission will be 
in the National Gallery of Art. The Commis- 
sion will cooperate with the appropriate 
branches of the Army and of the Department 
of State, including the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations, as well as with 
appropriate civilian agencies. The Commis- 
sion will also advise and work with the School 
of Military Government at Charlottesville, Va., 
and subsequent organizations of civilian char- 
acter which may take over control of occupied 
territory when it is possible to relinquish mili- 
tary control. 

The Commission may be called upon to fur- 
nish museum officials and art historians to the 
General Staff of the Army, so that, so far as 
is consistent with military necessity, works of 
cultural value may be protected in countries oc- 


cupied by the armies of the United Nations. 
One of the principal functions of the Commis- 
sion will be to act as a channel of communication 
between the Army and the various universities, 
museums, and other scholarly institutions, or- 
ganizations, and individuals from whom infor- 
mation and services are desired. Already much 
valuable material has been collected and fur- 
nished to the Army by museums and universities 
through the efforts of individual members of 
the Commission and others serving in a volun- 
teer capacity. 

The Commission will function under the aus- 
pices of the United States Government and in 
conjunction with similar groups in other coun- 
tries for the protection and conservation of 
works of art and of artistic and historic records 
in Europe, and to aid in salvaging and restoring 
to the lawful owners such objects as have been 
appropriated by the Axis powers or individuals 
acting under their authority or consent. 

The appointment of the American Commis- 
sion for the Protection and Salvage of Artistic 
and Historic Monuments in Europe is evidence 
of the concern felt by the United States Govern- 
ment and by artistic and learned circles in this 
country for the safety of artistic treasures in 
Europe, placed in jeopardy by the war. It is 
also evidence of the Government’s intention 
that, when military operations have been con- 
cluded, there shall be restitution of public prop- 
erty appropriated by the Axis powers. It is 
expected that the Commission will use its good 
offices toward this end and will advocate also 
that, where it is not possible to restore such 
property, either because it has been destroyed or 
cannot be found, restitution in kind should be 
made by the Axis powers to the countries from 
which property has been taken. The Commis- 
sion, it is anticipated, will also urge that resti- 
tution be made of private property appropri- 
ated by the Axis nations. 
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TENTATIVE PROPOSAL FOR AN INTER- 
NATIONAL STABILIZATION FUND 


On August 20, 1943 the Treasury Department 
made public a revised draft of a tentative pro- 
posal for an international stabilization fund of 
the United and Associated Nations, prepared 
by technical experts of the Treasury in coopera- 
tion with monetary experts from nearly 30 other 
countries. The revised draft is only a prelim- 
inary document and has not received the official 
approval either of the Treasury Department or 
of the Government. The revision has been pre- 
ceded by exploratory discussions which have 
been continuing in Washington since March 
1943, in response to an invitation fromthe Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the finance ministers 
of the United Nations, enclosing for their exam- 
ination a preliminary draft of the Treasury’s 
tentative proposal. The finance ministers were 
requested to submit the draft for study by their 
financial experts and to send experts to Wash- 
ington for discussion of the feasibility of inter- 
national monetary cooperation along the sug- 
gested lines of the proposal. 

The Treasury Department’s announcement 
stated that the proposed plan cannot by itself 
achieve monetary stability. It can, however, 
provide a working basis for the recovery of 
world trade, facilitate the restoration of inter- 
national economic equilibrium, and contribute 
to the maintenance of world monetary stability. 

In general the plan provides for (1) an inter- 
national agreement to help stabilize foreign- 
exchange rates and avoid competitive currency 
depreciation; (2) resources from which coun- 
tries can buy needed foreign exchange under ap- 
propriate safeguards while taking timely steps 
to adjust their international position; (3) en- 
couragement for the adoption of measures to 
bring about equilibrium in the international 
balance of payments of member countries; and 
(4) policies designed to eliminate exchange con- 
trols and discriminatory currency practices 
which interfere with the balanced growth of in- 
ternational trade. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CARIBBEAN 
COMMISSION 
[Released to the press August 17] 


The Department is informed that the follow- 
ing joint communiqué of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission meeting at St. Thomas 
was issued August 17: 


“The Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion is holding its fourth meeting under United 
States co-chairman, Mr. Charles W. Taussig, at 
Charlotte Amalie in St. Thomas of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States on August seven- 
teenth and following days. British represen- 
tation will comprise the British co-chairman, 
Sir Frank Stockdale, and Mr. A. J. Wakefield, 
Inspector General of Agriculture in the West 
Indies, who has been nominated as British 
member for the meeting. Sir John Huggins, 
British resident member in Washington, will 
not be available as he has not yet returned from 
discussions in London prior to assuming duty as 
Governor of Jamaica. Mr. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, Governor of Puerto Rico and Mr. Coert 
duBois of the State Department, Washington, 
who are United States members of the com- 
mission, will also be present. 

“Main subject for discussion relates to agri- 
cultural research in the Caribbean. The com- 
mission has therefore taken the opportunity to 
invite representatives from the agricultural ex- 
perimental station of the United States, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands in the Caribbean 
area to attend so that they may confer and ar- 
range for exchange of information and coordi- 
nation of such research generally. In this con- 
nection the commission will adopt as the basis 
of their deliberations the recommendations and 
report of the United Nations Food Conference 
at Hot Springs, as these recommendations will 
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provide the foundation for coordinated effort 
in the planning of agricultural and other re- 
search in the Caribbean by the participating re- 
search institutes and experimental stations now 
meeting at St. Thomas. These. recommenda- 
tions will also be of assistance to the commis- 
sion in its studies of nutrition, agriculture and 
fisheries problems in that area. A report of 
this meeting will be transmitted to the govern- 
ments of the participating countries and to the 
Interim Commission charged with carrying out 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
conference on food and agriculture.” 


FIRST PAN AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION CONGRESS 


The United States Government received an 
invitation from the Brazilian Government to 
be represented at the First Pan American Phy- 
sical Education Congress, which was held at 
Rio de Janeiro July 19-31, 1943. In view of 
the pressing transportation problems caused by 
war conditions, it was not deemed feasible to 
send a delegation from the United States. 
However, through the cooperation of the De- 
partments of War and Navy, the following per- 
sons attended the meeting in an unofficial ca- 
pacity: Capt. R. T. Cassidy, Assistant Military 
Attaché, and Lt. (j.g.) Hoyt Breslin De 
Shields, Jr., U. S. N. R. American Ambassa- 
dor Caffery also was present at the inaugural 
session of the Congress. 

The Congress adopted 21 resolutions dealing 
with the problems of physical education in.the 
American republics. 

These resolutions set forth that an elemen- 
tary basis for the educational structure of the 
American nations is the institution of physical 
training as a regular part of general education. 
It should commence in the primary schools, 
under the guidance of trained specialists, so 
that the child may develop not only morally 
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and intellectually, but physically, with a view 
to making him a well-balanced, useful member 
of society. 

Stress was laid on the proper types of phy- 
sical training for the respective age and sex 
groups and the necessity for properly trained 
persons to take charge of such activities. In 
the field of education for the Indians, for ex- 
ample, the Congress felt that physical training 
should be directed by persons who know the 
language of the Indians, or by Indians espe- 
cially trained for this work. 

Efforts should be made to set up practical 
medical records, and the collaboration of a 
specialized doctor with the physical training 
teacher should be permanent. 

Corrective training for handicapped or weak 
persons was advocated, recognizing the neces- 
sity for setting up special routines. 

The delegates to the Congress resolved to 
consider the Pan American Congress of Phy- 
sical Education as an institution of permanent 
character for the exchange and collaboration 
of the governments and educational institu- 
tions of the American republics in the coordi- 
nation of activities of this type in the regular 
educational system of the American nations. 
It was unanimously resolved, therefore, to set 
up-a permanent secretariat under the patronage 
of the Direcién de Educacién Fisica de Pera. 
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Military Service: Agreement Between the United States 
of America and Greece—Effected by exchanges of 
notes signed at Washington March 31, 1942, February 
8 and March 2 and 16, 1948; effective March 2, 1948. 
Executive Agreement Series 322. Publication 1971. 
5 pp. 5¢. 
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ARMED FORCES 


Agreement With China Regarding Jurisdic- 
tion Over Criminal Offenses by Armed 


Forces 


The Secretary of State has received from the 
American Embassy at Chungking copies of the 
notes, in English and Chinese, which were ex- 
changed on May 21, 1943 between Mr. George 
Atcheson, Jr., American Chargé d’Affaires ad 
interim, and Dr. Kuo-Cheng Wu, Political Vice 
Minister in Charge of Ministerial Affairs, 
Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, effecting 
an agreement between the United States and 
China regarding the jurisdiction over criminal 
offenses which may be committed by the armed 
forces of either country in territory of the other 
country. The Government of the United States 
previously had entered into arrangements of a 
similar character with a number of other coun- 
tries. 

According to information received in the De- 
partment of State from the American Embassy 
at Chungking the following statement was made 
by the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
connection with the publication in China of the 
notes of May 21, 1943: 


“According to international law and interna- 
tional practice, when the armed forces of the 
Allied nations are stationed in the territory of 
another for the purpose of undertaking joint 
military operations, exclusive criminal jurisdic- 
tion over members of such forces is exercised by 
the military or naval courts or authorities of the 
country to which such forces belong. This prac- 
tice was followed in the last world war. Last 
year, when the United States despatched armed 
forces to territories under British jurisdiction, 
the United States and the British Governments 
reached an agreement whereby the armed forces 
of the United States stationed in British terri- 
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tory are formally placed under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States military or 
naval courts or authorities in respect of crim- 
inal offenses. 

“Inasmuch as all nationals of the United 
States in China, including those belonging to its 
armed forces, enjoyed extraterritorial rights, 
there was no need for any special regulations. 
However, as the exchange of ratifications of the 
new Sino-American treaty has already taken 
place, United States nationals in China are 
henceforth subject to our jurisdiction. There- 
fore, the necessity has been felt that the question 
of criminal jurisdiction over members of the 
armed forces of the United States in China 
should be clearly defined. 

“Accordingly, the Political Vice Minister in 
charge of Ministerial Affairs of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. K. C. Wu, on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, and the Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim, of the United States, Mr. George 
Atcheson, on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment, have reached an understanding, on the 
basis of equality and reciprocity which has been 
placed on record by an exchange of notes on 
May 21, 1943, to the effect that jurisdiction over 
criminal offenses committed by members of the 
armed forces of the United States in China shall 
be exclusively exercised by the service courts 
and the military and naval authorities of the 
United States, and that the United States Gov- 
ernment shall make like arrangements to en- 
sure to such Chinese forces as may be stationed 
in territory under United States jurisdiction a 
position corresponding to that of the United 
States forces in China.” 


The texts in English of the notes exchanged 


on May 21, 1943, are as follows: 


? BULLETIN of Jan, 16, 1948, p. 59 ; Treaty Series 984. 
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The American Chargé at Chungking to the 
Chinese Political Vice Minister in Charge 
of Ministerial Affairs, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

Cuuncxne, May 21, 1943. 

EXCELLENCY: 

Confirming the understanding reached in the 
conversations which have taken place in 
Chungking between representatives of our two 
Governments, I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that it is the desire of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that the service courts 
and authorities of its military and naval forces 
shall during the continuance of the present con- 
flict against our common enemies exercise ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over criminal offenses which 
may be committed in China by members of such 
forces. 

If cases arise in which for special reasons the 
service authorities of the Government of the 
United States may prefer not to exercise the 
above jurisdiction, it is proposed that in any 
such case a written statement to that effect shall 
be sent to the Chinese Government through dip- 
lomatic channels, in which event #*& would be 
open to the Chinese authorities to assume juris- 
diction. 

Assurance is given that the service courts and 
authorities of the United States forces in China 
will be willing and able to try, and on convic- 
tion to punish, all criminal offenses which mem- 
bers of the United States forces may be alleged 
on sufficient evidence to have committed in 
China and that the United States authorities 
will be willing in principle to investigate and 
deal appropriately with any alleged criminal 
offenses committed by such forces in China 
which may be brought to their attention by the 
competent Chinese authorities or which the 
United States authorities may find have taken 
place. 

Insofar as may be compatible with military 
security, the service authorities of the United 
States will conduct the trial of any member of 
the United States forces for an offense against 
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a member of the civilian population promptly 
in open court in China and within a reasonable 
distance from the place where the offense is al- 
leged to have been committed so that witnesses 
may not be required to travel great distances to 
attend the trial. 

The competent United States authorities will 
be prepared to cooperate with the authorities 
of China in setting up a satisfactory procedure 
for affording such mutual assistance as may be 
required in making investigations and collect- 
ing evidence with respect to offenses alleged to 
have been committed by members of the armed 
forces of the United States. As a general rule 
it would probably be desirable that preliminary 
action should be taken by the Chinese authori- 
ties on behalf of the United States authorities 
where the witnesses or other persons from whom 
it is desired to obtain testimony are not mem- 
bers of the United States forces. In prosecu- 
tions in Chinese courts of persons who are not 
members of the United States forces, but where 
members of such forces are in any way con- 
cerned, the service authorities of the United 
States will be glad to render such assistance as 
is possible in obtaining testimony of members 
of such forces or in making appropriate investi- 
gations. 

Inasmuch as the interests of our common 
cause will best be served by provision that the 
foregoing arrangement may be placed on a re-- 
ciprocal basis, the Government of the United 
States will be ready to make like arrangements 
to ensure to such Chinese forces as may be sta- 
tioned in territory under United States juris- 
diction a position corresponding to that of the 
United States forces in China. 

It is proposed that the foregoing arrange- 
ment shall be in effect during the present war 
and for a period of six months thereafter. 

If the above arrangement is acceptable to the 
Chinese Government, this note and the reply 
thereto accepting the provisions outlined shall 
be regarded as placing on record the under- 
standing between our two Governments. 

I avail [etc.] Grorce ATCHESON, JR. 
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The Chinese Political Vice Minister in Charge 
of Ministerial Affairs, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, to the American Chargé at Chung- 
king 

May 21, 1943. 

MonsIevr LE CHARGE D’ AFFAIRES: ; 
I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 

your Note of to-day’s date reading as follows: 
[Here follows full text of Chargé’s note, 

printed above. | 
I have the honor to inform you that I am 
authorized to confirm, on behalf of the National 

Government of the Republic of China, that the 

understanding arrived at between our respec- 

tive Governments regarding jurisdiction over 
criminal offenses which may be committed by 
members of the United States armed forces in 

China, with a provision for placing the said 

understanding on a reciprocal basis to ensure to 

such Chinese forces as may be stationed in terri- 
tory under United States jurisdiction a posi- 
tion corresponding to that of the United States 
forces in China, is as set forth in your Note 
under reply. 

The present Note and your Note under reply 
will accordingly be regarded as placing this 
understanding on record. 


I avail myself [etc.] Kvo-Cuene Wu 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Agreement Regarding the 1944 Cuban 
Sugar Crop 


[Released to the press August 21] 


It was announced jointly on August 21 by the 
Department of State, the Cuban Embassy, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation that an 
agreement, subject to final approval by the 
Cuban Government, has been negotiated by a 
Cuban commission and officials of the United 
States Government, under which the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation will purchase a mini- 
mum of 4 million short tons of 1944 crop Cuban 
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sugar at 2.65 cents a pound, f.o.b. Cuban ports. 
Purchase of the 1943 crop was 3 million short 
tons at 2.65 cents a pound. The 1944 agree- 
ment is based on principles similar to those of 
the 1943 contract, with certain modifications 
mutually agreed upon. 

The 1944 Cuban crop-purchase contract will 
be executed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the Cuban Sugar Stabilization Insti- 
tute, and it is expected that it will be signed at 
an early date. 

Sugar purchased under this agreement will 
be utilized for supplying the requirements of 
this country and of other United Nations. 

The agreement represents a further step in 
friendly reciprocal cooperation between the two 
Governments in the war effort. 


FINANCE 


Agreement With Canada Regarding Provincial 
and Municipal Taxation Imposed Upon the 
United States Government, United States 
Contractors Engaged on the Alaska High- 
way, and Other United States Defense 
Projects in Canada 


An agreement between the United States and 
Canada regarding provincial and municipal 
taxation levied upon the United States Govern- 
ment, the United States contractors engaged on 
the Alaska Highway, and other United States 
defense projects in Canada was effected by an 
exchange of notes signed August 6 and 9, 1943, 
between the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and the American Minister at 
Ottawa. 

By this agreement the Canadian Government 
undertakes, as a contribution to the costs of the 
United States defense projects in Canada, to 
reimburse or refund to the United States Gov- 
ernment any amounts paid by the United States 
Government as provincial or municipal taxes 
levied in respect of such projects, any amounts 
paid by the United States Government to United 
States contractors employed by it on its military 
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projects in Canada in respect of municipal taxes 
assessed against such contractors as owners or 
lease-holders of property and in respect of mu- 
nicipal fees charged for building permits in con- 
nection therewith, and any payments made by 
the United States Government to United States 
contractors in respect of license fees for motor 
vehicles employed on United States defense 
projects in Canada. The Canadian Government 
also undertakes by the agreement to request the 
provinces in which United States projects are 
being executed not to impose license fees on non- 
military drivers of trucks belonging to the 
United States Army and not to levy head or poll 
taxes on non-military personnel normally resi- 
dent in the United States which is engaged on 
United States military projects in Canada. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MISSIONS 
Agreement Renewing Agreement With Pan- 
ama for the Detail of a United States Army 
Officer as Adviser to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Panama 


By an exchange of notes signed July 6 and 
August 5, 1943, between the Ambassador of Pan- 
ama in Washington and the Secretary of State, 
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there was effected an agreement between the 
United States and Panama renewing for a 
period of one year the agreement signed on 
July 7, 1942 for the detail of a United States 
Army officer to serve as adviser to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Panama. 


Agreement Renewing Naval Mission 


Agreement With Colombia 


By an exchange of notes signed July 23 and 
August 7, 1943, between the Ambassador of Co- 
lombia in Washington and the Secretary of 
State, there was effected an agreement between 
the United States and Colombia renewing for 
a period of one year the Naval Mission Agree- 
ment signed November 23, 1938,? as amended by 
the supplementary agreement signed August 30, 
1941,° and as extended by the agreement effected 
by an exchange of notes signed September 22 
and November 5, 1942.* 


* BULLETIN of July 11, 1942, p. 624; Executive Agree- 
ment Series 258. 

* Executive Agreement Series 140. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 30, 1941, p. 173; Executive Agree- 
ment Series 218. 

* Executive Agreement Series 280. 
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